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VOLUME 6, NUMBER 3 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHOICE 


A Unit for This Week 


ONG ago in our history Presidents found they needed ad- 
vice and aid in their job of getting things done. That’s 
what a cabinet is — a group of men to help the President get 
things done. Like the President, cabinet members are execu 
tive officers. They don’t make the laws. They help carry 
out the laws passed by Congress. Every President has the 
right to choose his cabinet. His choice is usually accepted 
without much trouble. Why, then, is there such controversy 
over Mr. Roosevelt’s choice of Mr. Wallace? 


HOW TO GET READY 

First find out how the Wallace issue shapes up in the minds 
of your pupils. They've heard talk at home and on the radio 
They've read the papers. Give them ten minutes to write a 
rough summary of the situation as they see it. Have several 
read aloud some samples of opinion and point of view 
Don’t take time to discuss them but call attention to differ 
ences or recurring ideas which you want the class to notice. 

Now assign “Jones versus Wallace” for careful study. Ask 
the class, first, to concentrate on the duties, responsibilities, 
and authority of the Secretary of Commerce. Then against 
this background examine the ideas and records of Mr. Jones 
ind Mr. Wallace. 

To get as clear an idea as possible of the vast authority 
given to Mr. Jones, which the George bill has now taken 
from the Secretary of Commerce, make the chart suggested 
below. To bring RFC workings closer to class experience. 
try to find out about local war plants; war housing projects 
stores of materials, which represent RFC spending or loans 
Then collect impartially information on the records and eco- 
nomic outlooks of Mr. Jones and Mr. Wallace. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


This week, use the period for a round up of the evidence. 
Start by defining Congress’s responsibility in approving o1 
rejecting Presidential nominations. How has it been used 
in the past? Then try to decide what the most important 
qualifications of a cabinet member are. Remember that he is 
an executive and an aid to the President. Give examples ol 
outstanding members of former cabinets. Point out that 
Congress delegated great power to a man (Mr. Jones) rather 
than to an office. The George bill seeks to call back this dele. 
gated authority. Then try to determine the effect on ow 
postwar security and prosperity of Mr. Wallace’s acting (1) 
as Secretary of Commerce; (2) as head of RFC. Ask the 
‘lass to reread their summaries and comment on them. 




















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


A HOUSE DIVIDED (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What three religions have large groups of followers in 
Yugoslavia? 

2. How did Yugoslavia become an independent nation? 

3. What three Slavic groups make up the Yugoslav nation? 

4. How do the two Yugoslav resistance groups differ from 
‘ach other? 

5. What was the outcome of King Peter's demand that 
Premier Subasitch resign from his post? 
For Discussion: 

What part have foreign nations played in Yugoslavia’s 
iffairs since 1918? 

What steps had the Yugoslavs taken toward settling their 
Jomestic differences before the Nazis took over? 


For Further Reference: 


“The Struggle for Yugoslavia,” by Winitred N. Hadsel, 
Foreign Policy Reports, March 1, 1944. 

“Tito’s Men; Daring Yugoslav Partisans Blow Up German- 
neld Bridge,” Life, November 6, 1944. 

“Sweethearts of Tito: Partisan Women Work tor Yugo- 
slavia,” by Major Richard Thruelson and Lt. Elliott Arnold, 
Saturday Evening Post, November 4, 1944. 

“Yugoslavia,” in An Intelligent Americans Guide to the 
Peace, edited by Sumner Welles (Dryden Press, $3.75). 

“Yuyoslavia,” chapter seven in The New Europe, by Ber- 
nard Newman (Macmillan, $3.75). 

Activity: 

Make an outline map ot Yugoslavia. There’s a good one in 
[he New Europe, by Bernard Newman. You can easily 
enlarge it with the help of paper ruled in squares. Indicate 
the boundaries of provinces which united to form Yugo- 
slavia, and the nations which are her neighbors. 


JONES VERSUS WALLACE (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What change in Commerce Department authority was 
proposed by the George bill? 

2. When was the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
established? 

3. What is the estimated value of plants and equipment 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 

4. What was Mr. Wallace’s position when he was nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency? 


IN THIS ISSUE: Jones vs. Wallace * Yugoslavia * Ruhr Basin * War Map 
Czech Republic * Careers in Medicine, Nursing * Vocations by Dr. Zeran 
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he Stilwell Road: The dramatic story ot the build 
ing of the renamed Burma-China life line 

Montgomery Ward Again: Federal Judge’s decision 
tests War Labor Board and President’s war powers 

War Crimes and Criminals of History, by Walter C 
Langsam. 

Social Security for All, by Creighton J. Hill. 

Builders of America: David Glasgow Farragut (His 
torical Picture Page ) 
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three articles. 

Know Your World: Formosa 

Living War Memorials 
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5. What was Mr 
government employee? 


Jones business vetore he became a 


For Discussion: 


What large questions of government and national economy 
ire involved in the Jones-Wallace controversy? 


Activity. 


From newspapers and magazines clip or copy significant 
statements of policy and objectives made by Mr Wallace 
and Mr. Jones. Do not include charges uv. detenses made by 
any third party Post your findings on a bulletin board, and 
when the class has had time to study them discuss evidence 
of conflicting points of view 

On the blackboard or a large piece of cardb: 
‘hart which would teach someone who had read this 
article the facts you have learned about the vast powei and 
activity of the RFC. One way to do this 
large central circle labeled RFC, containing the estimatec 
sums which RFC has spent and loaned In smaller circles 
around this large one, indicate the activities of RFC, 
any important facts or figures given in the articl 
think of other kinds of charts that will mak« 
zation understandable 


ard make a 
not 


is to start with a 


wit 
You cai 


this vast orgam 


For Further Reference: 


‘Jobs tor All,’ 
vary 29, 1945. 

“Two Pipelines tor Sale?’ 

‘Is American Business Deluding 
free Enterprise in America, by 
November, 1944. 

‘The Appointment ot Mr. Wallace, 
uary 2, 1945. 

“The War Goes to Mr. , Dec., 41 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY: MEDICINE AND NURSING (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. How do you explain the drop of $1400 in the average 


income of a physician, between 1929 and 1935, tollowed by 
a rise to a new high in 1944? 


by Henry A. Wallace. New Republic. Jan 
January, 1945 
Itself? The 


Myrdai 


Fortune. 
Future ot 
Gunnai Atlantic 


Commonweal, Keb 


Jesse Jones, fortune 


2 ut ot every 100 dentists, how many are now in the 


armed torces? 


3 tn what branch of nursmg is the maxiswum salary 


ughestr 
4 What ts the proportion today of doctors to civilians? 
5 How do the Army and Navy need: 


manv more nurses 


For Discussion 
Why do a larger proportion ut doctors settle in cities today 


than in 1900? {Increased specialization. medica] founda 


tions public health programs, medical services in industry 
Activities 

Make a report on the health services of your school 

Visit 


mn the medica] care provided tor the 


1 factory in vour community and report to the class 
employees 

Visit your local hospital and find out about the presen 
How many have left the staf 
What -linical facilities are 
here tor tamilies of limited income? 

local Board of Health to tel) 


need fo: doctors and nurses 


to go into the armed services! 


invite someone trom vou 
the class about their work 
Ask 


he years when he was getting started professionally 


your family doctor to tell you about his trammg and 


Ask the school librarian or principal to lend you the cai 
good medical schools (Johns Hopkins 
Western te) Look up the 
and interne requirements 


ilogues of several 


Coluinbia Harvard, Reserve. 


entrance graduation, 


For bkurther Reference 

‘Covtrast, Controversies on Methods ot Extending Med) 
al Care’ Survey Mid-Monthly. January 1945. 

‘Medical Insurance Plans: Which System Will Guarantee 
the Best Medica] Care?” by M_ Fishbein. Vital Speeches 
january | 1945 
THE RUHR, A PROBLEM VALLEY (p. 
Questwons tor Raptd Check 


| What 


14) 


German tamily tounded the steel industry ot 
“ssenr 


2 What 


”y produc ts 


are some of the valuable mdustria) uses of the 
of the Ruhr coke production? 
important industrial cities ot the 


3 How many of the 


Kuhi cap you name? 

4 What German industrial area ranks vext in importance 
to the Kuhr? 

5. Why did 


1y23? 


France and Belgium occupy the Ruhr it 


kor Further Reterence: 


Bou,bs Ove: Germany’ by Sidney B Fay. Current His 
A.gust 1943 
‘Germany Economic Heart of Europe 


February 12, 1944 


ory 
by Fritz Stern 
verg Nation. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


iL CO4ese Zz: 3 a 

St. ¥. ft, 5. 1, % 

III. Moslem, Serbs Croats Slovenes, Russia, Austria, Austria 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia Romania, Mikhailovich, Peter. 

IVb, b, c, b, b, a. 

V. doctor, England, Geneva, Civil War, New York, women. 
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STUDENTS 


“FIRST IN: WAR” 


In St. Paul’s Cathedral, © 
London, a memorial plaque © 
honors the first American © 
who lost his life fighting | 
with the R.A.F. And fit- 

tingly this memorial to Pilot © 
Officer Fiske faces a bust — 
of George Washington, the © 
man who freed the Amer- = 
ican colonies from England. — 


(Photo by Fress Assn.) 
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YUGOSLAVIA : 
Balkan Future Made ~ 

soe ee if Uncertain by Internal — 
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COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Separated from RFC 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY , 
9. Medicine & Nursing © 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


Vocational advice by 
Dr. Franklin Zeran 
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Needles and nails meade his first watch tools . . 


HE March wind rattled the bed- 

. room window. But the kerosene 
lantern on the floor gave a steady 
glow to warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more 
closely to the work. He nudged the 
balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back-ints the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier 
to young Henry Ford. He had started 
at 14 and the first watch (today in 
his private collection at Dearborn, 
Michigan) had been mended with a 
nail, tweezers made from a corset 
stay, and a pair of knitting needles. 
Now he had real tools and a lathe. 
After school hours, he was watch re- 


pairer to the whole neighborhood. 

Everyone was enthusiastic about 
his work, particularly because he 
didn’t charge for it. But it wasn’t 
money that Henry Ford was inter- 
ested in. Here was an opportunity 
to learn by doing. 

Years later, the watchmaker’s skill 
and precision which young Henry 
Ford had learned in those winter 
nights were to be used in building 
more than 30 million cars and trucks. 
Moreover, it was Mr. Ford’s experi- 
ence with watchmaking that gave 
him the idea of using an assembly line 
in building automobiles. This in turn 
brought shorter working hours, in- 
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creased wages, made life easier for 
millions and today is speeding equip- 
ment to our armed forces. 

After victory, new i‘ord, Mercury 
and Lincoln cars will be built which 
will again show the watchmaker’s 
skill, the fine engineering and work- 


manship that are typical of Ford § 


Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motor- 
cars that are reliable and economical, 
smart and comfortable. And they will 
be priced so that most people can 
afford them. For Mr. Ford has said: 
“The profits we are most interested 
in are those the public gets from 
using the things we produce.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY GZz7> 
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Yugoslavia’s postwar future is clouded 


HE trouble with Yugoslavia is that there are no Yugo- 

slavs. In France the people regard themselves as French, 
in Spain as’ Spanish, in Portugal as Portuguese, and so on 
in every country. But in Yugoslavia (Land of the South 
Slavs) its nationals think of themselves first as Serbs or Croats 
or Slovenes — seldom, if ever, as Yugoslavs. ~ 

This is the core of the Yugoslav problem. It was the major 
cause for the political unrest which shook this turbulent 
country in the years between the two world wars, and is 
causing serious trouble today. 

For over a quarter of a century, the hottest spot politically 
in the boiling Balkans was Yugoslavia. The country has been 
called the fuse to the European powder keg. It was here that 
World War I started with the assassination of the Austrian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand on June 28914. It-is here that 
the present war may continue locally even after the defeat 
of the Axis. Yugoslavia is a crazy quilt creation sewed to- 
gether by the tailors of the Treaty of Versailles at the end of 
World War I. The “patches” consist of Serbia, Montenegro, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Voyvodina, Bosnia and Herzo- 
govina. The first two were independent kingdoms while the 
rest were former provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


Serbia’s Fight for Freedom 


The center piece in the Yugoslav crazy quilt is the old 
Kingdom of Serbia. After four centuries of harsh Turkish 
rule, the Serbs wrested a measure of self-government for 
themselves in 1804. Then after a series of wars in which 
she was aided by Russia, Serbia gained complete independ- 
ence under the Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878. In the First 
World War, the country was overrun by the enemy but in 
the end her small army rallied, repulsed the invaders, and 
re-occupied the capital city of Belgrade eight days before 
the armistice. 

Following the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the six aforementioned provinces, together with the inde- 
pendent state of Montenegro, voted to unite with Serbia: To- 
gether they formed the jargest country in the Balkans. It 
has an area approximately that of the state of Wyoming 
(95,558 square miles) and a population, estimated in 1941, 
at 16,200,000, of which, roughly, seven million are Greek 
Orthodox, five million Roman Catholics, and half a million 
Mohammedans. The new state came into existence on 
December 1, 1918 with Peter I of Serbia as King. 

There were, however, regions within this artificial King- 
dom which were peopled predominantly by restless Hun- 
garians and Bulgarians. On the other hand, some of the land 
where the Yugoslavs racially constituted a majority had been 
given to Italy in compensation for her part in the last war. 

More serious than these were the internal stresses. Despite 
their common origin and racial kinship, there are distinct 
cultural differences among the peoples of Yugoslavia. The 
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Divided.” 


by violent Serb-Croat quarrels 





British officiai photo from Acme 
This defiant looking soldier, wearing a “necklace” of 20mm 
cannon shells, is a member of Marshal Tito’s Partisan army. 


Croats and Slovenes were Christianized from Rome, the 
Serbs from Constantinople. The Croats and Slovenes are, 
consequently, Roman Catholics while the Serbs are Greek 
Orthodox. Then again, although a Croat can understand 
every word a Serb says, he can not understand a word he 
writes, for the Croats use the Latin alphabet and Serbs the 
Cyrillic, which is similar to Russian characters. 

Soon the Croats began to clamor for an autonomous (self- 
governed) Croatia. The quarrel came to a head on June 20, 
1928, when a Montenegrin deputy on the government side 
of the Skuptchina (Parliament), in true’ Balkan fashion, 
emptied his revolver into the opposition benches and mor- 
tally wounded the Croat national leader, Stephen Raditch. To 
avert a civil war, King Alexander (who had succeeded his 
father, Peter I, to the throne) suspended parliamentary. gov- 
ernment and became a virtual dictator of Yugoslavia. On 
October 9, 1934, Alexander was assassinated by Croatian 
terrorists in Marseilles, France. Crown Prince Peter not be- 
ing of age, a regency of three members was created to rule 
the country. 

Finally, on August 24, 1939 — a week before the outbreak 
of World War II — an agreement was reached, whereby an 
autonomous Croatia was created with control over all mat- 
ters except military and foreign affairs. Vladimir Matchek, 
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4 demonstration in Belgrade in the 1920s when the Croat- 
Serb tension over government policy hit a high point. 


Raditch’s political heir and new leader of the Croats, became 
Vice Premier of Yugoslavia. 

Originally, as a member of the “Little Entente” together 
with Romania and‘ Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia followed 
French leadership. But by 1941, she was hemmed in on al] 
sides by Axis armies. There were Nazi troops in Romania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and Italian troops in Albania. 

Even before the threat of Nazi aggression, Yugoslavia’s 
economic condition was desperate. Now it was hopeless. Her 
mines and industries were largely undeveloped and her agri- 
culture backward. The peasants, comprising 80 per cent of 
the population, owned on the average small plots of land 
(four to thirteen acres) and lacked the capital for improved 
agricultural development. With the collapse of France and 
Italy’s entry into the war, Yugoslavia became totally depend- 
ent on the Axis powers for trade. Nazi Germany took Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural and mineral products but offered little 
in return. 


Yugoslavia Fights 


The time was ripe, Hitler decided, to force Yugoslavia into 
the Axis camp. On March 25, 1941, he summoned Prime 
Minister Cvetkovich to Vienna. The latter promptly agreed 
to let Hitler use Yugoslavia as a base of operations against 
Greece. But a popular uprising overthrew the government. 
Prince Paul, the regent, fled the country. The eighteen-year- 
old King Peter ascended the throne, and a new cabinet was 
formed, representing al] parties and races in the nation. 

Ten days later, Nazi and satellite troops poured into 
Yugoslavia from Germany, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Italian-held Albania. Following twenty-one days of fierce 
resistance, the gailant but ill-equipped Yugoslav armies were 
overpowered. The Kingdom of the South Slavs was‘dismem- 
bered. Parts of it went to Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria. Pup- 
pet regimes were established in Croatia and Serbia. The 
notorious Ante Pavelich, leader of the pro-Fascist gang of 
cuithroats known as the Ustashi, was installed as the 
quisling premier of Croatia. In July, 1941, at a signal from 
Hitler, the Ustashi massacred some 300,000 Serbs. Shortly 
before the total conquest of Yugoslavia, King Peter and his 
cabinet escaped to London where they established a govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Meanwhile, within occupied Yugoslavia, a strong resist- 
ance movement developed. It was divided into two camps — 
the Chetniks led by General Draja Mikhailovich, a Yugoslav 
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army officer who was appointed in January, 1942, Minister 
of War in the government-in-exile; and the Partisans, led by 
fosep Broz (Marshal Tito), a Croat trade union leader. 


Chetniks vs. Partisans 


At the beginning the two factions worked together. But 
soon basic differences cropped up. Mikhailovich wanted to 
conserve his strength until Allies invaded the Balkans, while 
Tito favored continuous guerilla warfare. The Chetniks were 
mainly Serbs while the Partisans were for the most part 
Croats and Slovenes. Some Croats in Tito’s command were 
violently anti-Serb. Frequent armed outbreaks occurred be- 
tween the rival guerilla forces. “ 


Tito’s campaign along the seacoast had some spectacular 


successes, and thé Partisans gradually won control of large 
areas of Yugoslavia. Within these areas the Paxtisans con- 
ducted a well-run “guerilla state.” British and American offi- 
cers visited the Partisan areas to study conditions while the 
world debated the Tito-Mikhailovich issue. : 

In the recent book, An Intelligent American’s Guide to the 
Peace, edited by Sumner Welles, this picture of the situation 
is given: “Slowly, British diplomatic and military investi- 
gators, without wholly endorsing Tito’s views, came to re- 
gard him as the true instrument of Allied progress in Yugo- 
slavia. Mikhailovich continued to assert that Tito was a 
Communist and that he (Mikhailovich) alone represented a 
true anti-German opposition. . . .” 

Threatened by the formation of a rival government in 
Xugoslavia by Marshal Tito, King Peter decided to come 
to terms with the Partisans in the summer of 1944. A new 
cabinet was formed under the Premiership of Dr. Ivan 
Subasitch, which included two representatives of Marshal 
Tito. General Mikhailovich was removed from the post of 
Minister of War. 


King Peter's “Revolt” 


The rest is recent history. Later in 1944, Soviet troops 
marched into Yugoslavia and liberated the capital city of 
Belgrade. Soon thereafter, it was announced that Marshal 
Tito and Premier Subasitch had agreed to establish a re- 
gency within the country and to hold a plebiscite (popular 
vote) after the war to determine whether Peter is to remain 
King. Then on January 11 of this year, King Peter suddenly 
announced — without prior notification to any of the, Allied 
governments — that he was opposed to the formation of a 
regency. His objection was that the regency would amount 
to “a transfer of power in Yugoslavia to a single political 
group” — apg Tito’s organization. He followed this up 
on January 22 by demanding Dr. Subasitch’s resignation. 
But the Premier refused to comply and intimated that he 
would leave for Belgrade to form with Tito a government 
independent of the King. 

Finally on January 29, King Peter gave up. He agreed to 
the establishment of a regency and, as a face-saving device, 
asked Dr. Subasitch to form a new cabinet. 

This is how matters stand today with respect to Yugo- 
slavia, as the leaders of the Big Three are gathered in con- 
ference. Undoubtedly, the future of the South Slav state is 
an important item on their agenda. All friends of the Yugo- 
slav people hope that out of these deliberations will emerge 
a new Yugoslavia, united and democratic. 
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ALK of billions of dollars, of loans and jobs and business, 
has been resounding under the Capitol dome in Washing- 
ton. Phrases like “unlimited power” and “administrative ex- 
perience” have echoed from the walls of committee rooms. 
The reason? The controversy in Congress over President 


Roosevelt’s nomination of the retiring Vice President, Henry . 


A. Wallace, to succééd Jesse H. Jones as Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

For many years the job of Secretary of Commerce was 
considered a minor post in the President’s cabinet. Two 
bureaus of the Commerce Department have considerable 
economic importance: the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which issues reports on industry and markets, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority, which controls Federal 
airways. But the operation of other offices, like the Census 
Bureau, the Patent Office, the Weather Bureau, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, is more or less a routine matter. They 
perform valuable services, but do not wield much power. 

The Commerce Department gained new importance in 
1940, when Congress passed a special act enabling Jesse 
Jones to become both Secretary of Commerce and Federal 
Loan Administrator. In 1942 the President abolished the 
Federal Loan Agency and transferred some of the Govern- 
ment’s lending bureaus to other departments. But the most 
important one, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was 
left under the jurisdiction of the Commerce Department. 

The RFC had been established in 1932 during President 
Herbert Hoover’s administration. At that time business con- 
ditions were badly depressed, and the purpose of the RFC 
was to aid companies by lending them money to keep going. 
Mr. Jones has been in charge of the RFC since its formation. 


Major Bureaus of Commerce Dept. 
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Postwar Role of RFC and other lending agencies 
involved in Commerce Appointment 


The war broadened tlie scope of the RFC’s tunctions, and 
it is now composed of the following agencies: 

Defense Plant Corporation — builds, sells, and leases fac- 
tories for war production. Also provides machinery and tools. 

Defense Supplies Cornoration — acquires and builds up 
stockpiles of critical materials and supplies needed for war 
production. Buys, sells, and leases railroad and commercial 
aviation equipment. : 

Rubber Reserve Company — distributes and builds up 
reserve supplies of crude rubber for war production. 

Metals Reserve Company — buys, sells, and builds up 
stocks of critical metals. 

War Damage Corporation — insures property against dam- 
age from enemy attack. 

Disaster Loan Corporation — lends money to make good 
damage and losses caused by floods and other catastrophes. 

RFC Mortgage. Company — makes loans on income-pro- 
ducing property like apartment houses and office buildings, 
aids in the construction of war housing. 

Federal National Mortgage Association — lends money for 
the construction of low-cost housing. 

The power and influence of the RFC can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Estimates of the amount of money it has lent and 
invested range from 33 to 42 billion dollars. The RFC owns 
completely 950 to 1000 airplane plants, shipyards, steel 
mills, foundries, and war plants, and stocks of raw materials 
like copper, zinc, and tin. These plants, whose cost nearly 
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NATIONAL PROBLEMS 





equals half the cost of the last war, were built by the RFC 
and leased to private companies. The total value of RFC- 
controlled plants and equipment is gbout eight billion dol- 
lars, not including several billion dollars worth of raw ma- 
_ terials. 


RFC’s Great Power 


In the words of Mr. Jones himself, the RFC is bigger than 
General Motors and General Electric. He stated that as its 
head he was empowered “to make loans in any amount, for 
any length of time, at any rate of interest, to anybody.” 
Banks, railroads, insurance companies, local governments, - 
schools, and numerous other businesses have borrowed from 
the RFC. The money has been used to build irrigation 
projects and electric lines, to help farmers and pay school 
teachers, to rebuild structures damaged by floods and similar 
catastrophes. 

President Roosevelt asked Mr. Jones to resign in a letter 
which said the former Vice President deserved any job he 
believed he could perform, as a reward for his work in the 
election campaign. Some observers believe the President in- 
tended this letter to be confidential. But Mr. Jones released 
it to the press, together with his own reply, in which he 
stated that he did not think Mr. Wallace was qualified for 
the post. 

The Senate was quick to take action on the President's 
nomination of Mr. Wallace. Senator Walter F. George (Dem- 
ocrat of Georgia) introduced a bill to remove the RFC from 
the jurisdiction of the Commerce Department and make it a 
separate agency responsible to Congress. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee immediately began hearings to consider 
both the George bill and the Wallace appcintment. 


Jones States His Case 


Appearing betore the Committee, Mr. Jones was frank in 
his criticism of Mr. Wallace. He said that Mr. Wallace lacks 
the business experience to conduct the affairs of the RFC, 
and that its vast powers should not be made the subject of 
careless experimentation. 

Some Senators pointed out that the law already calls for 
the separation of the RFC from the Commerce Department 
six months after the war. Doing it now would simply put 
into effect something that would take place anyway. They 
also said the orly reason Congress had allowed so much 
authority to be put in the hands of one man was because of 
Mr. Jones’ special avilities. 


Wallace Replies 

Supporters of Mr. Wallace declared that as Secretary of 
Agriculture he had supervised the spending and lending of 
millions of dollars. They emphasized the fact that as a 
private citizen Mr. Wallace had built up a three-million-dol- 
lar seed corn business in Iowa. In their opinion Mr. Wallace 
has made powerful enemies by speaking out against cartels 
and monopolies. Mr. Wallace himself told the committee 
that the real issue was whether the RFC should be used to 
help big business alone, or whether it should also be used 
to help small businessmen, and aid in carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s plan to provide 60,000,000 postwar jobs. 

Observers pointed cut that Wallace and Jones represent 
clearly the opposing sides on postwar planning. Mr. Wallace 
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believes the government should work actively to provide 
jobs, sustain wages, regulate enterprise and prevent depres- 
sion. Mr. Jones, a wealthy banker and real estate owner of 
Houston, Texas, speaks for the many business leaders who 
believe that government regulation and direction of business 
must be sharply limited or it will hamper free enterprise and 
delay full employment in the postwar period. 


History of a Feud 


This is not the first clash between Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Jones. In 1943, when Mr. Wallace was Vice President and 
head of the Board of Economic Warfare, he charged that 
Mr. Jones was hindering the building up~of stocks of vital 
materials needed for war. He contended that Mr. Jones was 
more interested in saving money than in seeing that war in- 
dustries got the supplies they needed. Mr. Jones replied that 
Mr. Wallace was using the war effort as an excuse for the 
government to gain full control of industry. 

The controversy was settled by President Roosevelt. He 
abolished the Board of Economie Warfare, thus taking away 
Mr. Wallace’s powers. He transferred to the new Office of 
Economic Warfare (now the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion) some of the RFC’s powers tc deal with foreign coun- 
tries. But he left Mr. Jones in office. 

This time, however, the President appeared to be entirely 
on Mr. Wallace’s side. In a letter, read at a Wallace fésti- 
monial dinner in New York City, the President hailed Wal- 
lace “as a man moving to a new usefulness as public servant 
and as a first spokesman of faith in the dignity and freedom 
of man... .” 

Despite the President’s support, the Senate Commerce 
Committee voted 14 to 5 against the appointment of Mr. 
Wallace, and 15 to 4 in favor of the George bill removing 
the RFC from the jurisdiction of the Commerce Department. 

But it was evident that the fight was by no weans over. 
Leaders of the CIO's Political Action Committee which had 
unsuccessfully backed Mr. Wallace for the democratic vice- 
presidential nomination in 1944, worked hard to gain sup- 
port for him in the Senate. 

In a stormy, three-hour session, on February 1, the Senate 
passed the George bill, separating the lending agencies from 
the Commerce Department by a vote of 74 to 12. And then, 
after receiving word that President Roosevelt would sign 
the bill, the Senate agreed to postpone action until March 1 
on the Wallace nomination. 

The most important vote, however, was taken early in 
the three-hour session. This was on a motion by Chairman 
Joshua W. Bailey, of the Senate Commerce Committee, to 
take up the nomination of Wallace before considering the 


George bill. The anti-Wallace senators were sure that if they © 


could get consideration on his nomination first the Senate 
would reject it. The Wallace forces knew his chances would 
be greatly improved if they could get Senate action first on 
the George bill. They were able to defeat the Bailey motion 
by 43 to 41. 

Whatever the outcome of the vote on March 1, observers 
generally agree that Mr. Wallace’s fight for the Commerce 
Department post had_moved him‘ into a position of leader- 
ship among liberals in the nation. They expected him to 
continue building up his following, and to make a strong 
bid for the democratic presidential nomination in 1948. 
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BY WALTER ¢. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA was the strongest state to emerge 

from the wreckage of the old Austria-Hungary in 1918. 
It was born a republic, consisting of five districts. Three of 
the districts had formerly belonged to Austria: Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. Two had belonged to Hun- 
gary: Slovakia and Ruthenia. Ruthenia sometimes is called 
Carpatho-Russia or Carpatho-Ukraine. 

From the beginning, Czechoslovakia enjoyed an economic 
prosperity and a fqreign respect unusual for one of the newer 
states of Europe. This was due to twe factors. First, the 
Czechs had reached a high level of civilization before World 
War I; second were the efforts put forth in the interest of 
the new republic by two former college professors, Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk and Eduard Benes. 


Foundation Stones 


Masaryk was born in 1850, the son of a coachman. Despite 
the handicap of poverty, he got an excellent schooling and 
eventually became a professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Prague. As a Czech nationalist he strongly opposed 
the Austro-Hungarian government. 

Soon after war broke out in 1914 Masaryk escaped from 
Austria arid spent the mext four years spreading pro-Czech 
propaganda and organizing pro-Czech opinion in the chief 
Allied states. In Russia he helped organize Czechoslovak 
legions. In the United States he raised funds. In France he 
set up propaganda headquarters. And all the time he main- 


Czechoslovak Info. Service 
Peasants in Easter dress. The wooden cross shows ancient 
Slavonic Christian symbolism, using not only the double cross 
of the Orthodox Church, but “the complete Calvary,” i.e., 
including smaller crosses for the two hanged with Jesus. 
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tained contact with the Czech independence movement at 
home through an. efficient “secret service” directed by his 
student and friend, Eduard Benes. 

Benes was born in 1884. He studied law and philosophy 
in France as well as in Austria and Germany. He, too, be- 
came a professor in Prague, and he, too, decided to work 
for Czech independence. For a time he remained behind, 
after Masaryk left Austria, so that he could keep his chief 
informed of what Was happening. But eventually he had to 
flee, and he made his headquarters in Paris. eo 

These two men and their followers faced three great dit- 
ficulties in their campaign for an independent Czechoslo- 
vakia. The first was the maintenance of communications be- 
tween the leaders in Paris and those at home. All sorts of 
clever tricks had to be invented to fool the Austrian authori- 
ties, and there were many thrilling chases and hairbreadth 
escapes. There were secret meetings, code messages, false 
passports, and fake certificates. 

A second important problem was to get united opinion 
among the Czechoslovak leaders themselves. Some, like Dr. 
Karel Kramar, wanted to rely chiefly on Russia for support 
in the independence. Others, including Masaryk and Benes, 
preferred to look to the democratic Allies for help. The sec- 
ond view finally triumphed, but only after a hard struggle, 
and after the Bolshevik Revolution in Rusia. 

On October 18, 1918, Masaryk declared Czech independ- 
ence, and eleven days later a Slovak National Council voted 
for union with the Czechs. On November 14 a provisional 
assembly unanimously proclaimed the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic. Thus ended four centuries of Hapsburg rule. 


Minorities Troubles 


Despite the adoption of a democratic constitution, and 
despite general economic prosperity, there was trouble in 
Czechoslovakia. This grew mainly out of difficulties with 
minorities. The republic had about 15,000,000 inhabitants, 
This number included 6,500,000 Czechs, 3,500,000 Slovaks, 
3,300,000 “Sudeten Germans,” 700,000 Magyars, 550,000 
Ruthenians, some Poles and Jews. A minorities treaty and 
the constitution guaranteed equal rights to all these peoples. 
But some of them felt that the equality was being made 
‘fective much too slowly. 

The Ruthenians and the Slovaks, in particular, believed 
hat the Czechs were trying to dominate the republic. To _ 
some extent this was natural, for the Czechs were more 
westernized than their compatriots. They also had a higher 
percentage of literacy. Hence they readily tended to monopo- 
lize the more important government posts. And the Slovaks 
and Ruthenians as readily objected to the monopoly. 

By 1929 both Ruthenia and Slovakia were given their 
much desired home rule. But meanwhile the disagreements 
had sometimes reached: the stage of violence. The legacy of 
these quarrels made it all the harder for the Prague govern- 
ment te deal with the most dangerous of all its minorities 
problems: that of the German-speaking minority. 
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Studies in 1929 and 1941 showed that fully two thirds of 
physicians had incomes below the average for the group. 
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Over 30 per cent of all dentists are in the armed forces, 
as opposed to oniy 12 per cent of the total population. 
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There has been a pronounced increase in the number of 
physicians in the more populous urban areas of the nation. 


MEDICINE 
and NURSING 


MERICA has a shortage ot doctors. 
A Since the Army and Navy took 
large numbers of physicians there 
is now only one physician to each 1,400 
civilians. Even before the war started 
we had fewer doctors than we needed. 
In 1900 there was one physician fer 578 
persons. In 1938 the number of persons 
per physician was the same as in 1923— 
764 per physician 

The number of practicing physicians, 
after subtracting those who have died, 
has been increased by about 2,000 an- 
nually for the last seven years. In an 
effort to increase the supply of phy- 
sicians, medical schools are speeding up 
the period of training by running their 
courses for 12 months a year. But most 
of the additional] graduates trained by 
means of the accelerated medica] edu- 
cation program have been recruited into 
the armed forces. 

Whiie many large cities, at least until 
the war started, were adequately served 
with physicians, the supply of phy- 
sicians in rural areas has steadily de- 
clined. Thirty-five years ago one-half of 
our medical school graduates estab- 
lished themselves in places of less than 
5,000 population. Bys1931 less than 
one-fifth went to rural areas though 
such areas included 48 per cent of our 
total population. In Tennessee, even be- 
fore the war, 77 per cent of the phy- 
sicians were over 50 years old. The re- 
cruitment of doctors into the armed 
forces has accentuated the unbalance 
in the supply of physicians in urban 
and rural areas — more physicians have 
been taken from the rural areas. 


New Opportunities 


According to a 1936 report, more 
than half of our people had inadequate 
medical care at that time. Proposals to 
provide all of our people with health 
insurance, and supplying sufficient 
Jnedical care in all areas of the nation, 
will be considered soon by Congress. 
There is no doubt that in the not too 
distant future American people will 
have better opportunities to obtain the 
services of physicians. We will need, 
and be able to offer a career to, many 
more physicians. 
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No. 9 in a Series 
Postwar Careers in Industry 


By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


The “GI Bill of Rights,” offering free 

education to veterans, will permit many 
to choose the otherwise expensive study 
of medicine. In 1940 the annual mini- 
mum budget for a medical student was 
estimated at $1,200. Expensive instru- 
ments and equipment tend to make the 
start of a medical career fairly difficult. 
Recent studies show that at the end of 
three years of practice the average in- 
come of a doctor, after expenses are de- 
ducted, is about $1,800. A doctor’s earn- 
ing power generally increases consis- 
tently as age increases, until a peak is 
reached in the 50-54 age group, and 
then decreases sharply thereafter. 
' Because of their low earnings, many 
young doctors frequently add to their 
incomes by part-time work for various 
public and private agencies. An increas- 
ing number of physicians have left 
private practice to become full-time sal- 
aried physicians for local, state and fed- 
eral government agencies and other or- 
ganizations. The number of full-time 
salaried physicians increased 53 per 
cent between 1928 and 1942. 


Wanted — More Nurses 


The supply of qualified nurses for 
civilian and war services is still far be- 
low the needs of the nation. The Army 
and Navy need 18,000 nurses immedi- 
ately and cannot seem to get them by 
voluntary means. Congress soon may 
pass a bill to draft nurses for the armed 
forces. The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
was established last year by Congress 
to help relieve the serious shortage of 
nurses. Here is a chance for high school 
graduates to secure a professional edu- 
cation in one of the 13086 approved 
schools of ‘nursing with all tuition and 
fees free, oom and board paid, and a 
regular allowance of $15 to at least $30 
a month. In return the cadet nurse 
promises that, on completion of her 
training, she will serve in_ essential 
nursing throughout the war. In 1944 
there were 94,388 cadet nurses in train- 
ing in the United States. 

Many new fields of social work will 
offer interesting careers to girls with in- 
telligence and devotion. The end of the 
war will by no means cut the-employ- 
ment opportunities of nurses. 
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Despite the steady increase in the number of nurses, we now 
need many thousands more for military and civilian service. 








WHAT NURSES EARN 


MINIMUM & MAXIMUM SALARIES 
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The shaded area on each stack of coins shows the 
minimum salaries of nurses in the various fields of work. 
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Many new fields of work have been opened to nurses as 
a result of action by government and private business. 
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On the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC. Manila is back in American 
hands. On the night of February 4-5 
troops of our First Cavalry Division en- 
tered the city from the east to capture 
Santo Tomas internment camp, freeing 
thousands of Americans held there since 
May 1942. Meanwhile parts of the 37th 
Division entered the city from the north, 
taking Grace Park airfield; and the 11th 
Airborne Division, having seized Tagay- 
tay city, about 20 miles away, was driv- 
ing up from the south. The Japanese 
still hold parts of the southern end of 
Manila, “the old city.” Our troops met 
little resistance, but considerable sniping 
was encountered in the thickly settled 
parts of the city. The dramatic capture 
of Manila climaxed a campaign of only 
26 days from MacArthur's spectacular 
landings in the Gulf of Lingayen. 


On the Asiatic mainland, the Japanese 
announced the capture of Kukong, seal- 
ing off the China coast from Free China. 
They also claimed the seizure of the 
entire Hankow-Canton railway. The 
Japanese Navy, however, was dealt a 
devastating blow on February 1, when 
India-based American Superforts sank 
the huge floating drydock at Singapore, 
set fire to shipping, and damaged in- 
stallations. No B-29s were lost in that 
operations The B-29s also attacked 
Kobe, Japan proper, in sizable force, 
destroying or damaging 42 enemy 
planes. 

EAST. The Russian “Berlin Express” 
is roaring ahead at hurricane speed. At 
the end of the third week of their rec- 
ord-breaking drive, the Russians were 
less than 40 miles from the Nazi capital. 
They were holding a continuous line in- 
side Hitlerland extending 400 miles, 
from Southern Silesia to the Polish Cor- 
ridor. The ominous rumble of approach- 
ing Red artillery was heard distinctly in 
panicky Berlin. The Nazi military radio 
issued an order for a stand to the death, 
because “there is no way back.” Earlier, 
Der Fuehrer, “celebrating” his twelfth 
anniversary as chancellor, told the 
gloomy Nazis that he and God would 
see them through. Meanwhile, the Mos- 
cow radio announced that Soviet forces 
had “finished off” 450,000 Nazis since 
the beginning of their greatest land of- 
fensive. This is at the rate of 30,000 a 
day. The Russians are being aided by 


British and Britain-based American 
bombers, striking in great force at 
Berlin, Mannheim, and Mainz, towns 
through which Nazi reinforcements 
were being shipped to the Eastern 
Front. 

WEST. On the leit side of Hitler’s 
crumbling Reich, Yank doughboys are 
storming the main fortifications of the 
vaunted Siegfried Line. The Nazis are 
on the defensive in every sector, from 
the Netherlands to Switzerland. The 
U. S. First Army gained several miles 
within Germany, while the Third Army 
was widening its Our River bridgehead. 
Both armies penetrated the “Dragon’s 
Teeth” (see cut, Oct. 16, *44 issue) 
area of the Siegfried defenses. In the 
south, the French First Army, aided by 
elements of the U. S. Seventh, besieged 
Colmar, pushing back the enemy from 
Strasbourg. 


On the Diplomatic Fronts 


UNITED STATES. The conference 
of the Big Three was preceded by a 
series of unofficial calls — on British for- 
eign office officials in London, on Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle in Paris, on Pope 
Pius in Rome — paid by the President’s 
emissary, Harry Hopkins. Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius also made a 
brief stop-over in Rome. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Without break- 


ing off diplomatic relations with the ex- 
iled Polish government in London, the 
Czechoslovak government extended offi- 
cial recognition to the Soviet-backed 
Polish regime in Warsaw. Explaining 
this unusual procedure, a Czech spokes- 
man declared that “we simply recog- 
nize the legal and political fact of a pro- 
visional government sitting in the ruins 
of Warsaw. We have nothing against 
the London Polish Government.” Simul- 
taneously, the Russians have dropped 
their demands for incorporating the 
Czechoslovak province of Ruthenia into 
the Soviet Ukraine. Some observers saw 
a connection between these two events. 
YUGOSLAVIA. Act III in the Yugo- 
slav drama ended when King Peter 
withdrew his previous opposition to a 
regency and re-appointed the “dis- 
missed” Premier Subasitch to his post. 
CANADA. More political fireworks 
may be expected in Canada. Prime Min- 
ister W. L. Mackenzie King has an- 
nounced that he will call a general elec- 
tion before April 17. Mr. King, who has 
been head of the government for 18 
years and leader of the Liberal Party 
for 25 years, is displeased by the fact 
that the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation (socialist) and the Pro- 
gressive-Conservative parties opposed 
National Defense Minister A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton in a recent by-election in an 
Ontario district (the Conservative one). 





Signal Corps photo 
Stalin, Roosevelt, Churchill — the Big Three meet again. 
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Poll Tax Vanishing? 


What Happened: That the “Solid 
South” is not always solid was demon- 
strated recently by opposite actions, 
taken ‘at almost the same time, by the 
states of Georgia and Tennessee. In 
Georgia, the state Assembly passed, by 
a vote of 141 to 51, a bill repealing the 
poll tax. The state Senate had passed a 
similar measure a week earlier by a 
vote-of 31 to 19. In back of this drive 
for free voting was Governor Ellis Ar- 
nall’s administration. The Governor 
warned the Georgia legislature that un- 
less it repealed the poll tax, he would 
do ifshimself by executive decree. 

In Tennessee, on the other hand, the 
House rejected, by a vote of 55 to 34, a 
bill to eliminate the tax as a prerequisite 
for voting in primaries. It also defeated, 
64 to 20, another bilk that would have 
removed the tax as a prerequisite for 
voting in the 1946 election. The courts 
in this State had earlier ruled that a 
constitutional amendment is necessary 
for poll tax repeal. 

What’s Behind It: Political observers 
are agreed that the poll tax is doomed, 
and that it is merely a matter of time 
before all states abolish it. 


WLB and Montgomery Ward 


What Happened: Round one in the 
battle of the United States vs, Mont- 
gomery Ward was won by the mail or- 
der company. Federal Judge Philip L. 
Sullivan of Chicago, in one of the most 
far-reaching ‘legal decisions during this 
war, has ruled that President Roose- 
velt’s seizure of the properties of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Co., taken because 
of the firm’s defiance of War Labor 
Board directives, was unlawful. 

This drew a prompt response from 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, who 
announced that the Department of Jus- 
tice will prosecute an appeal from Judge 
Sullivan’s decision and carry the fight 
to the United States Supreme- Court. 
Equally aroused was War Labor Board 
Chairman William H. Davis, who 
warned that “if the decision is not re- 
versed, or Congress does not take ap- 
propriate action to make the WLB’s 
orders of settlement effective on every- 
body, the whole plan of peaceful settle- 
ment of wartime labor disputes will 
collapse.” 
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What’s Behind It: At stake in this 
legal controversy is the very existence 
of the War Labor Board. Unless its de- 
cisions are binding, the Board’s status is 
reduced to that of a debating society 
Involved in this issue are also the Presi- 
dent’s war powers. 


Unpatriotic Americans 
What Happened: In any large assem- 


-blage there are bound to be some 


“black sheep.” When the assemblage 
runs into millions, even a small propor- 
tion is apt to be a sizeable figure. 
Among our GIs in Europe, it'was re- 
cently revealed by Colonel Ernest C. 
Buhrmaster, Provost Marshal of Paris, 
that between 18,000 and 19,000 dough- 
boys and officers have gone AWOL (ab- 
sent without leave). But what is more 
serious is the disclosure that about half 
of them have been selling Army sup- 
lies and equipment in the French black 
market. Two of them have been con- 
demned to death. Other court-martial 
verdicts have dealt 50 years at hard 
labor. The first officer to be tried’ for 
large scale black market activities was 
Lieutenant John W. Springer. He was 
sentenced to 35 years at hard labor. 

What’s Behind It: This is admittedly 
a serious matter. But the percentage 
of criminals in the Army is certainly no 
higher than in the rest of our popula- 
tion. More education about the basic 
issues of this war might dissuade po- 
tential deserters and profiteers. 


Jobless Statesman 


What Happened:: Ex-Vice President 
Henry. Agar Wallace is destined to re- 
main unemployed at least until] March 
1. Without a single dissenting vote, the 
Senate on February 1 decided to post- 
pone consideration of his nomination as 
Secretary. of Commerce until then. Ear- 
lier it passed, 74 to 12, the George bill, 
separating the Federal lending agencies 
from the Department of Commerce. 

What’s Behind It: The Wallace con- 
troversy is fundamentally a clash be- 
tween two conflicting views on postwar 
economy. The Jones supporters believe 
that the government should maintain a 
hands-off policy toward business, while 
the Wallace backers insist that a certain 
amount of government intervention is 
necessary for maximum employment. 














Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


He put on a very bold front. 


Heroic Rescue of Heroes 


In one of the most daring exploits of 
this war, 121 United States Rangers and 
286 Filipino guerillas stormed a Jap 
prison near Cabanatuan, 25 miles be- 
hind the enemy liries in northern Luzon, 
and rescued 513 half-starved and rag- 
ged men, mostly American survivors of 
the Bataan “death march” and of Cor- 
regidor. The bold raid took place on 
the night of January 29-30, and was led 
by Lieut. Colonel Henry S. Mucci of 
Denver, Colorado. 

The rescued were 486 Americans, 33 
British, 3 Netherlanders, and one Nor- 
wegian — all that were left in the stock- 
ade, which once held 10,000 captives. 
Hundreds had died of disease, malnu- 
trition, er mistreatment. Thousands of 
others had been removed to forced la- 
bor camps in Japan. 

The raiders were well within the pris- 
on camp before the alarm sounded. The 
bewildered Jap garrison was mowed 
down by the Rangers’ automatic rifles 
and Tommy guns. All told, 532 Japs 
were wiped out, in the raid and on the 
way home. Our iosses were 27* killed 
and two wounded. Declared General 
MacArthur: “No incident of the cam- 
paign has given me such a personal sat- 
isfaction.” 


The “Ayes” Have It 


What Happened: With 246 “ayes” to 
165 “nays,” the House passed and sent 
to the Senate the May-Bailey limited na- 
tional service bill. This “work-or-jail” 
measure is designed to bring every man 
between 18 and 45 into some phase of 
war production. It will affect an esti- 
mated 18 million draft registrants. 

What's Behind It: An effort to line up 
the homefront solidly behind the fight- 
ing front. 
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Work -Figh 
PRO -— CON 


By CREIGHTON j. HILL Our Washington Correspondent 


HREE times the President of the United States, under the 

emergency of war production needs, has requested Con- 
gress to enact a National Service measure and three times 
the Congress has refused to enact the sweeping work-fight- 
or-jail plan asked for by Mr. Roosevelt. On the face of it this 
would seem a stiff rebuke to the President — but actually it 
is nothing of the sort. Here is why. 

Each time the President has sent a message to Congress 
sternly urging quick enactment of a National Service law, 
there has been an exodus of workers from non-essential jobs 
into war plants. These workers are those who would be af- 
fected if such legislation were enacted, Hence, in’ some 
measure, the very purpose of the President’s request has 
been achieved. Put'icity is still the most potent weapon in a 
democracy — even in war time. 


The Case Against National Service 


We have gone a good way along the path of submission 
to the war machine and everything we have done in this 
connection has been necessary. WPB, OPA, ODT, and all 
the other controls we have set up, have proved successful in 
making the home front more efficient. But the reason organ- 
ized labor and management alike have opposed an all- 
inclusive Nationa! Service act is that they believe that vol- 
untary methods will work better. 

Here is what labor and management recommend as the 
best means of securing maximum manpower in this closing 
period of war production when so many workers are under- 
standably eyeing the postwar future and wondering what 
they will do about jobs once the war is over. 

It is suggested that the Government decide where the 
shortages are, then call a labor-management meeting to take 
action. In tight areas the squeeze would come against non- 
essential production in such things as beer, soft drinks, trin- 
kets, jewelry, furs and high-priced clothing. 

In Allentown, Pa., an experiment along these lines is 
already under way. Breweries and many other non-essential 
limes have been requested to shift workers to needed war 
work in that close-packed industrial area which is next door 
to the iron and steel center of Bethlehem. 

Thus, in substance, management-labor declares: “Give us 
specific powers and we will get the necessary workers with- 
out a work-fight-or-jail law. It will work better, make more 
production, while the more drastic plan of the Administra- 
tion will hurt rather than help production.” 

Labor and management spokesmen find support for their 
case in a recent report by Senator James M. Mead (Democrat 
of New York), chairman of the Senate’s War Investigating 
Committee. Senator Mead said that at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, which reportedly was short 4,000 workers, members 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 





t-or-Jail 


ot his committee found evidence-of “excess manpower, 
wasted labor, hoarded labor and enforced loafing.” 

Men were either completely idle, Senator Mead said, or 
were making trinkets and furniture on orders from plant 
officials. He added that the committee had received letters 
from workers complaining that they didn’t. have enough 
work to do. 

Senator Mead concluded that there was not only evidence 
of similar wasted manpower in other industries (labor and 
management have made the same charges) but, he warned, 
that the “armed forces also must clean their houses. . . . 
There is . . . evidence of wasted manpower in uniform.” 


On the Other Hand 


Thus we have here presented the opposing viewpoint to 
the President’s recommendations. The other side of the ques- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

National Service is a comprehensive system of mobilizing 
manpower at home in the same way it is mobilized for the 
armed forces. Being a manpower control law, National 
Service recognizes the need for, and provides machinery for, 
registration, classification, selection, deferments and appeals. 
It provides that directed persons have the same rights as 
other workers and, because direction is compulsion, that they 
have additional safeguards 

Here are the two sides of the war manpower shield — the 
voluntary methods versus the conscription program. There 
are obvious merits to each method. Those who hold to the 
voluntary plan feel that the very issues for which this war 
is being fought can best be channelled by free men acting 
freely. Otherwise, in adopting the totalitarian methods of 
the enemy we run grave risk of taking over that viewpoint 
when the immediate emergency has passed. 

Those who seek a National Service act declare that mod- 
ern war is total war. The citizen is as much on the battle- 
front as the man in uniform. We must enlist en’ masse as a 
people once war is declared and each be assigned to his 
most suitable task. This, they urge, can never be done by 
voluntary means. 





Five members of the Senate’s War Investigating Committee 
(formerly headed by Vice President Truman). Left to right: 
Senators Homer Ferguson (Rep., Michigan); Harold Burton 
(Rep.; Ohio); James Mead (Dem., New York), chairman; Carl 
Hatch (Dem., New Mexico); Owen Brewster (Rep., Maine). 
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Budapest} cegled _} Karcog, Cos 


BLITZ FROM THE . AST concentrating 20-50 armored divisions, the Russians have 
| sped from the Vistula to the Oder across the plains of 
Brandenburg, Prussia’s largest province. While the Volks- 


For the first-time since Napoleon, the heart of Germany sturm “defended” Berlin, and.the Wehrmacht battled along 
is being invaged. As Germany’s eastern villages smoulder in —_ the Oder, the Red army continued its drive on Koenigsberg, 





ruins and millions of civilian refugees frantically plod west- | East Prussia, capturing the town of Cranz, 15 miles to the ¥ 
ward along snowy highways, the Germans at last.are suffer- north. The Russians were reported ready to have the Free’ 
ing what they have forced countless Europeans to undergo. German Committee, a group of German officer prisoners in 





Employing new tanks mounted with 122 mm. guns, and Moscow, take control of liberated areas of the Reich. 
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HE Ruhr Rivet is a modest stream, not long (147 miles), 

that meanders through thé woods, farmlands, and model 
towns of the German province of Westphalia and on to the 
Rhine. Yet the Valley formed by this quiet river is the 
“jugular vein” of Germany, the industrial hub of Europe. 
And what to do with the Ruhr Valley is the gravest problem 
the Allies face in-regard to a defeated Reich 

Without the Ruhr a modern Germany cannot exist; yet 
with the Ruhr Germany has waged two world wars and is 
likely to wage a third if given the opportunity. For the valley 
of the Ruhr has the largest and best supply of coking coal 
on the European continent. In a 10-by-40-mile area of West- 
phalia’s narrow hills lies 85 per cent of Germany’s coal, plus 
quantities of zinc, lead, copper, pyrites, marble, slate, clay, 
and salt. 

This coal in turn produced 16,000,000 of Germany’s total 
23,000,000 tons of steel in 1938 — almost as much as came 
out of all the rest of Europe except the USSR that year. In 
the industrial cities of the Ruhr are half of Germany’s blast 
furnaces and 80 of her 133 rolling mills. 

In Wuppertal are produced textiles, chemicals, roller bear- 
ings; in Gelsenkirchen, steel and synthetic oil; in Duisburg 
(a large inland harbor), machines and munitions; in Dort- 
mund, steel and synthetic oil; in Hamborn, steel; in Diissel- 
dorf, armaments; in Hiils there is the second largest synthetic 
rubber factory in Europe. 


How the Valley Grew Great 

The gigantic Ruhr industries began in 1810 when Matthias 
Stinnes founded a sma!l company in Miilheim, and in 1811 
when the founder of the Krupp family set up a small stee! 
foundry in Essen. Since then, 11 German trusts have con- 
trolled all Ruhr developments for production and distribu- 
tion. Because war means a boom in the armaments industry, 
the coal “barons” sponsored all groups in Germany that 
worked toward war, including Hitler. 

The Ruhr has been able to grow because of a fundamental 
geographical fact: the iron deposits of Lorraine, in France 
(the only major deposits in continental Europe), lie only 
about 150 miles away. Lorraine needs Ruhr coal to change 
its crude iron into pig iron, and the Ruhr needs Lorraine pig 
iron to blend with Ruhr coke (coal after its gases are dis- 
tilled off) and make steel. 

From the phosphorus in Lorraine iron, and from by-prod- 
ucts of coke production, come other vital industries: fertilizer, 
dyes, gases, drugs, chemicals, explosives. Investigations of 
the munitions trade have shown that French and German 
industrialists worked closely in international! cartels between 
the two world wars. 

In spite of terrific bombings by the RAF and USAAF, and 
in spite of floods caused by the RAF’s smashing of the 
Méhne Dam, the Ruhr still is Germany’s major war produc- 
tion area, particularly now that the number two arca, Silesia, 
is in Russian hands. 

The World War I peace treaty provided for heavy Ger- 

man’, reparations, under which Germany was to make coal 
deliverie.. to France for 10 years. But in 1923 the Allied 


Ruhr: a problem Valley | 
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Map of densest communications network in werid, in a 
region with the 4th largest industrial population. 


Reparation Commission revealed that Germany had failed 
to deliver the proper amount of coai. 

Under the leadership of Premier Poincaré of France, the 
French and Beigian governments sent troops into the Ruhr, 
as provided for by the treaty if Germany should default. 
France felt that Germany was trying to squeeze out from 
under the obligations imposed by the Versailles Treaty. But 
Germany complained that Ruhr mayors and industrialists 
were being tried by French military courts and that without 
the Ruhr she was ruined. 


War Even Between Wars 


The Ruhr population staged mass strikes and sabotaged 
French efforts. Ruhr production dropped almost 60%, Ger- 
man inflation set in, strikes and Communist revolts broke out 
in Germany. 

Though France was within her legal rights under the 
treaty, public opinion in the Allied countries considered her 
policy too harsh. Britain and the U. S. opposed the collection 
of reparations from Germany by force. 

In 1925 the French troops were withdrawn: Aided by 
American ‘and British capital, the German corporations were 
soon able to build up the Ruhr industries to fine shape for 
Hitler’s war machine in the 1930s. 

Several plans, none of them perhdPs adequate, have been 
torwarded to deal with the Ruhr after this war: (1) to put it 
under international control, with French interests predomi- 
nant; (2) to organize it as a Ruhr-Rhenish state under 
Dutch, Belgian, and French leadership, with Rotterdam as 
administrative center; (3) to put the majority of shares in 
Ruhr business into Allied hands and replace the German coal 
“barons” with anti-Nazi German business and labor leaders; 
(4) to set up the Ruhr as an independent state, counting on 
the fact that the population is mainly Catholic atfd was anti- 
Prussian, pro-trade unions, and pacifist. But France counted 
on these “peaceful” traits of the Westphalians in a 1919 at- 
tempt to set up an independent state and found them lacking, 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M.D. (1821-1910) 
The First Woman Doctor 


LIZABETH BLACKWELL was the first woman to be graduated from a medical 
college, and the first woman to be enrolled as a physician in Great Brit- 
ain. She founded the New York Infirmary and College for Women. In 1869 Dr. 
Blackwell went to England to continue her pioneer work in medicine. 
She was born in Bristol, England, came to New York with her parents when 
12 years old, and later taught school in the South. Refu 
cal schools in Philadelphia and New York, she finally was accepted by the small 
Geneva Medical College in upper New York State as the result of a joke played 
on the faculty by the students. Not wishing to offend an influential doctor, who 
was Elizabeth’s friend, the faculty decided that this matter should be settled 
by the students, whom they counted on to refuse admission to a woman. But 


the students voted unanimously to admit her! 
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/ § come to class, but she did. She was shunned 
aes by students and insulted by townspeople. | 
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by Dr. Blackwell was menaced by mobs, 


( 3. When the woman’s hospital founded 
‘ she was defended by a former.patient. 
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of students 
and faculty and graduated with honors. 
In 1850 she went to New York and 
opened a dispensary in the city’s slums. 
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4. Dr. Blackwell developed . 
an “out-patient service,” 
which sent nurses to patients’ * 







homes to teach them how to 
keep well. 
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5. During the Civil War, Dr. Blackwell 
organized a unit of nurses which sav 











many lives on the battlefields. ¢ 








Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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U. 5. FLYING BOMB 


The Army Air Forces is now experimenting with a U. S. 
version of the German V-1 flying bomb. 

Secrecy surrounds the experiment, and it is not known 
what new improvements have been made on the V-1. Prob- 
ably, both the accuracy and the explosive power of the 
robot-bomb have been greatly increased. . 

The same principle of jet-propulsion employed by the . * 
Germans is used to propel the U. S. flying bomb. At launch- 4. Flying bomb gains altitude 

~ ing, the flying bomb rests on a carriage. Both the bomb and 

’ the carriage are launched into the air by a rocket assist. After 
the take-off, the spent rocket and the carriage fall away from 
the flying bomb. The bomb is then propelled by the jet-en- 
gine alone. In this way, a ton of high explosive is sent speed- 
ing through the air at more than 300 m.p.h. 
































Press Association photos 


1. Head-on view of the new American buzz bomb on launching ramp. 
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Lightning is streaking the 
skies again, and this time its 
a new model, the P-38L. The 
“L” model Lightning has a 
new type of flap to combat 
compressibility at high speeds. 

The P-38L is the 13th ver- 
sion of the famed twin-boom, 
twin-engined fighter-bomber 
It can carry a bemb load of 
4000 pounds —50 per cent 
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jet-engine delivers full 
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5. Carriage, with rocket attached, breaks away from the flying bomb. 
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6. Carriage and rocket separate as fiying bomb continues toward target. 


more than the previous model 
was able to carry. 

Speed of the “L” model 
Lightning has been boosted 
to more than 425 miles an 
hour. Maximum range with 
drop tanks is now more than 
3000 miles. A P-38L was the 
first plane to land on Leyte in 
the American invasion. 

Lightning may soon hit 
Tokyo—and in the same 
place more than once. 


“Air Talk” will be continued next 
week. : 
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N THE EARLIEST days of aviation, air- 
planes had no instruments—and a 
pilot flew “‘by the seat of his pants.” 





Sometimes aviators tied a piece of 
string to a strut. In normal flight it 
whipped straight back. If the string de- 
flected to one side it indicated that the 
plane was slipping sidewise. But mostly 
they flew by the feel of the wind in their 
faces, and by direct observation of the 
ground and the horizon. 


In 1914, at the beginning of World 
War. I, flight instruments began to 
appear. One of the first was the Sperry 
Magnetic Compass for instrument panel 
mounting—a big improvement over 
former compasses of the marine type 
which were placed on the floor of the 
cockpit. 

The Sperry Turn Indicator was intro- 
duced in 1918. It was so basic in design 
that practically every airplane that flies 
today carries an instrument of that 
type. A few years later another basic 
flight instrument appeared on instru- 
ment, panels—the Sperry Directional 
Gyro. Being non-magnetic, it eliminated 
the swaying needle and magnetic error 
of the usual compass, and is still found 
among the dozens of amazingly accu- 
rate flight instruments on which pilots 
depend today. 


Sperry flight research has grown many 


times over, and it embraces the new 
science of electronics in many of its 
projects. Under the stimulus of wartime 
demand, new devices have been devel- 
oped in record-breaking time—and in 
record-breaking numbers. 





Sperry engineers testing intricate flight 
instruments in a B-24 lent by the A.A.F. 
and fitted by Sperry as a flying laboratory. 


Many of these developments are se- 
cret. But it is one of the few compensa- 
tions of war that many of them will 
someday be adapted to peacetime use: 


Instrument panel of a Sperry “flying laboratory”’ showing the last word in 
modern flight instrumentation. 






Radar... automatic flying devices .. . 
new types of compasses such as the 
Gyrosyn ... the Attitude Indicator. . . 
instrument landing systems . . . airport 
traffic control instruments... and many 
others. 


When that time arrives, Sperry’s re- 
search laboratories will tackle the task 
of making peacetime flying safer, swifter, 
more economical, and more comfortable. 


WAR BONDS—TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 


> SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 








FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 

VICKERS INCORPORATBED 
Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 
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From ‘Problems and Vaiues of Today,’’ by Eugene Hilton (Little. Brown) 


R. E. K. STRONG of Stanford University, author of the 

Strong Interest Inventory, in his book Vocational Inter- 
ests of Men and Women, gives us plenty to think about 
when he writes: 

“The law of supply and demand applies to the qualifica- 
tions of man as well as to commodities. 

“,.. the important points to note are those qualifications 
of a man that distinguish him from others. In what is he 
superior to most people? Also, in what is he inferior to the 
great majority? His superior qualifications indicate the di- 
rection he shoukl go; his strikingly inferior characteristics 
similarly indicate the way he should not travel. Considera- 
tion. of both is vital.” 

Now suppose we take a look at ourselves in the light ot 
what may happen to us in the near future — yet, never for 
getting to work out our long-time plans. Being realistic, you 
boys know that soon after reaching 18 you wili probably be 
serving in the armed forces. So, first of all, wouldn't it be 
wise to have a good physical examination by your family 
physician to determine your condition? 




























For Boys Entering Service 


Here are a tew things to think about NOW if you are 
likely to be inducted upon graduation or shortly after: 

1. If you will graduate by March 1, 1945, and will be 
between 17 years and 17 yes 9 months at that time, you 
might desire to apply for training under the Army Special- 
ized Training Reserve Program in either the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps or the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. If so, you 
must file your application by January 1, 1945. Your prin- 
cipal can advise you further about this program. 

2. Whether or not you plan to get a job in industry or 
business before induction, you should consider whether you 
might want to go on to a college, a trade school, take up 
apprenticeship, or enter other work. 


By DR. FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Editor 


8. Decide whether or not you want to return home after 
military service. If you decide to return home, figure out 
where you want to work, the job you want to work at, 
and then study the job requirements. Call on the employer 
and discuss the job situation. 

4. Plan to learn all you can about your job in whatever 
service you enter and then figure out its relationships to 
civilian jobs in your community. The War Manpower Com- 
mission has two excellent pooks to help you: Special Aids 
in Placing Navij Personnel in Civilian Jobs (or Military) — 
priced at 30 cents and $1, respectively, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. You could study these 
while still in school. 

5. Plan now to take correspondence work while in the 
service through the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Your principal may have the catalog — or you may obtain 
a free copy from the Institute at Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

6. Study the G. I. Bill — especially the part on Education, 
and discuss it with your counselor. 


For the Non-Military 


If you will not be inducted soon after graduation then 
you should consider: 

1. Whether to begin college training. 

2. Whether to take a war job in order to help the war 
effort, get free training, and earn fairly good money. If so, 
is it connected with the type of work in which you ‘are 
intérested? 

3. Whether to take a job which seems to ofter you the 
best future advancement. Study the job in relation to the 
entire business. Then, study on the job with the idea of 
upgrading yourself. 

4. Whether to enter apprenticeship. 

Your plans should be worked out in conterence with your 

parents, counselor, principal and yourself. 


For Girls : 

Girls also have need for planning. Age may prevent you 
from serving in the armed forces. Nevertheless, your talents 
are needed in the war effort on the home front — Nurses 
Cadet Corps, Teaching, Civil Service. Nurses Aides, or war 
jobs in industry. Discuss with your counselor whether you 
can ase your abilities to the best advantage by: 

1. Going to college for technical or other specialized 
training. 

2. Taking a war job in mdustry. 

3. Getting into a Civil Service job tor the duration. 

4. Entering a school of nursing as a Cadet Nurse. 

5, Taking a job in your home town or nearby with a 
view to permanent work. 

You girls can, much better than the boys, make pernf@- 
nent plans and begin to carry them into effect. If you will 
assay your abilities, interests, and opportunities, you will be 
more apt to choose things which you definitely can do best. 


YOU AND YOUR JOB 


‘ You Can Plan Your Future Now 
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A NEW X-RAY madiion: built by Westing- 
house, makes possible the examination of 
1000 school children daily for symptoms of 
tuberculosis. X-ray pictures are taken by a 
35 mm candid camera — at a cost of less 
than I¢ per exposure. 


DUST TAKES A HOLIDAY. . . Dust-free air 


is - Bes, ly ry lin bili 





g optical 
equipment for our fighting farces.The West- 
inghouse Precipitron*, an electronic air 
cleaner, automatically removes dust particles 
down to the size of 1/250,000th of an inch. 


BOMBERS FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SEA... There's a fabulous amount of mag- 
nesium ... enough for 4,000,000 Flying 
Fortresses . .. in every cubic mile of sea 
water. To extract this vital metal from the 
ocean, vast quantities of d-c electricity are 
needed. An electronic device, the Westing- 
house Ignitron, supplies this current by 
changing a.c. to d.c.— right at the water's 
edge. Enough Ignitrons to supply 3,000,000 
kilowatts are now at work in magnesium, 
aluminum and chlorine plants, in electric 
railway systems, in mines, in many wor 
industries, 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G THE TIN SUPPLY ;:.. 
Electronic high-frequency induction heating 
helps save two-thirds of our war-scarce tin 
supply. This is done by flowing a protective 
tin coating, only 30-millionths of an inch 
thick, on steel strip. 
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ELECTRONIC CHEMIST ... The Westinghouse 
Mass Spectrometer analyzes complex gas 
mixtures at amazing speed. In making syn- 
thetic rubber, for example, this electronic 
device cuts the time of chemical analysis 
from doys to minutes. 
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Although one of the finiest things in the 
universe, the electron is a gigantic force for 
the good of mankind. It is helping us to win 
the greatest war in history. It speeds pro- 
duction of goods for war and peace... 
brings entertainment into our homes. ..con- 
tributes to our health and happiness in 
countless ways. And wherever you find elec- 
trons at work you will find Westinghouse elec- 
tronic research at the forefront! 

*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT... . The 
Westinghouse Sterilamp*, an electronic de- 
vice, deals sudden death to air-borne bac- 
teria in chick brooders — has reduced chick 
mortality by 50%. Sterilamps are widely 
used in restaurants, canneries, breweries, 
and many other industries. 





Tune in: 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 








PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Westinghouse 


Orrices EvenYwuert 





Tune in: TED MALONE 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Evening, 
Blue Network 
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{© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1, PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 

1. Tito ( ) U. S. Senator 


2. Arnall ( ) Egyptian King 

8. Sullivan ( ) Partisan leader 

4. Farouk ( ) Georgia governor 
5. Hopkins ( ) Yugoslav Premier 
6. George ( ) Ustashi leader 

7. Pavelich ( ) Federal judge 

8. Subasitch ( ) Presidential adviser 


il. JONES VS. WALLACE 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Jesse Jones became head of the 
RFC during the Hoover administration. 

2. The RFC is merely-a loan agency, 
and does not own any industrial plants 
or mills. 

8. In 1942 President Roosevelt abol 
ished the Federal Loan Agency. 

4. The Senate Commerce Committee 
approved the nomination of Wallace by 
a close margin. 

5. Jesse Jones is a wealthy banker 
from Texas. 

6. Wallace has never worked in any 
field of business. 


il. A HOUSE DIVIDED 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 
1. The religion of the dosnians is 





2. The three major nationalities of 
Yugoslavia are 





and 
8. Serbia gained complete independ- 
ence from Turkish rule with the aid of 











4. World War I began with the 
assassination of the Archduke of 








5. Until the end of that war Croatia 
and Slovenia were provinces of 








6. The Little Entente consisted of 
Yugoslavia, and 








7. The Chetniks are led by General 





8. Yugoslavia’s government in exile 
is headed by King 


IV. MEDICINE AND NURSING 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. The majority of nurses outside the 
- armed forces work in: (a) private duty; 
(b) institutions; (c) public health. 





2. Nurses who earn the highest sal- 
aries work in: (a) hospitals and insti- 
tutions; (b) the armed forces; (c) 
public health. 

3. Between 1920 and 1930 the num- 
ber of nurses per population increased: 
(a) 25%; (b) 50%; (c) 100%. 

4. With 12% of the population in the 
armed forces, civilians must get along 
with: (a) 88% of the dentists; (b) 69% 
of the dentists; (c) less than 40% of the 
dentists, 

5. The average income of a physi- 
cian was higher in 1929 than: (a) in 
1935; (b) in 1944; (c) the maximum 
salary paid nurses. 

6. The 1938 ratio of doctors per 
100,000 population in rural areas was: 
(a) less than half that in urban areas; 
(b) 25% greater than in 1923; (c) 
almost double the number in 1923. 


V. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 
@1. Elizabeth Blackwell was the first 
woman to become a 3 
2. The land of her birth was : 
3. Despite faculty prejudice, she was 
admitted to a college in the town of 











4. She organized nurses to care ror 
soldiers during the 

5. In 1850 she opened a dispensary 
in the slums of 

6. She founded the New York In- 
firmary and College for 








® READING SIGNPOSTS 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Gervasi, Frank, “Balkan Time Bomb,” 
Collier’s, January 22, 1944. 

Porter, E. C., “Before War Came to 
Yugoslavia,” Travel, December, 1943. 

Adamic, L., My Native Land, Harper, 
N. Y., 1943, $3.75. 

Dennen, Leon, “The Riddle of Yugo- 
slavia,” American Mercury, February, 1944. 


JONES vs. WALLACE 


Stewart, M.'S., The American Way: 
Business Freedom or Government Control, 
Pub. Affairs Pamph., No. 90, 1944. 

Wallace, H. A., “Reconversion Days,” 
Vital Speeches, Feb. 1, 1944. 

The Freedoms for Which We Fight, 
“Wake Up America” Broadcast No. 212. 
(A. P. Haake, W. Agar.) 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Subic Bay (Philippines) sd0 bik 
Subasitch soo bé sétch 


Is There 
Magnetic Current? 








Press Assn. 


Professor Felix Ehrenhaft says there 
IS such a force as magnetic current. 


By making some simple experiments 
Professor Felix Ehrenhaft, an eminent 
Austrian refugee physicist now working 
in a New York laboratory, has made the 
most startling discovery since Faraday 
developed the dynamo principle. For 
about 700 years, physicists generally 
have agreed that magnetism is “a force 
that stands still,” that it has direction, 
but no motion; and that there are only 
two general forces in nature: gravity 
and electric currents. 

Professor Ehrenhaft disagrees. He 
feels he has proved that a third force is 
present: magnetic current. He claims 
that pure magnetic current exists; that it 
flows through the universe, and can be 
harnessed to run a motor. He feels that 
electricity and magnetism are an indi- 
visible pair and may be expressed by a 
single symbol. 

If Dr. Ehrenhaft is proved to be cor- 
rect (some physicists interpret his ex- 
periments quite differently), we will 
have an entirely new source of power. 














l was the most worried Jill in school. 

Like you, I'd rather not be “‘a mule!” 

But the gang talked of postwar positions 

And wanted my opinion on territorial 
partitions! 


| needed information to set me right— 
A publication that would give me second 
sight! 


It’s WORLD WEEK 20%.c., 
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Dynamos, transformers, atom smashers, 
and telephones might run by magnetic 
instead of electric current..We might 
usé magnetic current entirely, because it 
gives no “shock.” Here is a new field of 
research for young scientists. « 

To show that magnetic current exists, 
Professor Ehrenhaft connects a mag- 
netized bar of soft iron with an acid- 
and-water solution. Hydrogen bubbles 


up from the water and is collected in | 


test tubes. This is a perfectly natural 
effect of acid on iron. But what is unex- 
pected is that 2 to 12 per cent oxygen 
is given off too. 

This means that the magnet gives off 
a current which breaks up water as does 
electric current. More oxygen comes off 


the north than the south pole, so oxygen | 


must bear a charge of magnetic ions just 
as it does of electric ions. 


Most Recent Experiments 


To prove the posiWility of using mag- 
netic motors, Professor Ehrenhaft puts 
a drop of electrically charged solution 


between two poles of a permanent mag- | 


net so that each pole touches the drop. 
The drop, seen through a microscope, 
revolves counter-clockwise indefinitely. 
Professor Ehrenhaft’s explanation is: 
the energy for revolving is supplied by 
magnetic current flowing between the 
poles of the magnet; and this energy can 
be collected for a magnetic motor. 


In Professor Ehrenhaft’s latest experi- | 


ment, particles of metal the size of a 
wave length are dropped into a vertical 
beam of light in an enclosed glass box. 
The particles are found to fall in reg- 
ularly spaced spirals, This shows that a 
beam of light carries both an electric 
and a magnetic field, that a beam of 
light travels like a corkscrew, and that 
light can rotate matter. 

Microscopic particles, says Professor 
Ehrenhaft, may carry both electric and 
magnetic charges. ~* 





NANCY GENET | 








| was the most worried Jack in school. 

Like Jill, I'd rather not be “'a mule!" 

But Jane said ‘Jack, please explain and 
digcuss 

What really gives with this political 
ussi"* 


Then Jill gave me a tip and showed me 


where 
I'd find information that's on the square— 


In WORLD WEEK eS Ss 
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Diccanastn, Sikes, peastes end movie seviows 
Certeons, world travels and weekly Who's 
Whoe's— 


Every week in WORLD WEEK soleus 











Slips That Pass 


When, on the death of President Mc- 
Kinley, Theodore Roosevelt succeeded 
to the high office, a New York editor de- 
sired to contrast the event with a recent 
event in Europe. But the compositor, 
coming to the word “oath” in the manu- 
script, struck a wrong key and the sen- 
tence appeared: “For sheer democratic 
dignity, nothing could exceed the mo- 
ment when, surrounded by the Cab- 
inet, Mr. Roosevelt took his simple bath 
as President of the United States.” 





Magazine Digest 





Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


118 PRIZES 











Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 





+h ——______15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 
100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 
2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 
ness” — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 
action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


Read These Rules Carefully 
+1, Anyone under 21 may compete. 
2. After completing the puzzie, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 





(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 
Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 


page write your name, age, home c:i- 3. 
dress, city and state. 4: 


4. Mail entries to Planters.Contest Edi- 

tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New 6. 
York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 

April 23, 1945. No entries accepted - 
after that date. < 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 11. 
mitting complete and correct solutions to 

the puzzle and whose completed limer- |? 
icks are considered the most original 
and suitable for advertising and pub- j. 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 1. 
ners will be announced in this magazine 19 
May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of a 24. 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 95 
tical with that tied for will be awarded 

each tying contestant. 26. 


. Second-year student. 














ACROSS DOWN 
Short for “airplane.” 1. Te pay out money. 
What you would like 2. Game of Indian origin. 
to put around Hitler’s 5. The little gentleman 
neck. shown above, “Mr. 
What you get from — 
Planters Peanuts. 7. A football field; also, 


Nickname for “father.” 
Natural substance con- ing. 

taining metal. 8. Biblical form of ‘yes.’ 
The continent in which 12. A rod used for beating 
China is located. time to music. 

Short for “omnibus.” 16. “Boy dates ——” 


grated utensil for cook- 


. South Dakota (abbr.). 17. An exclamation, ex- 


To partake of food. pressing surprise. 


. To find the wuts o- 19. Male offspring. 
). 


Rhode Island (ai 20. An obnoxious thing or 


; gp Eee one, 

A single object or unit. 22. A representation of 
Possessing the quali- any raphical re- 
ties of a true man. gion; a chart. 

A seagoing vessel. 23. The organ of vision. 








Well, All Wight! 


HE was a hunter's daughter, and 

papa had so many shootin’ irons 
around the house he was afraid she 
might get hurt. So one day he said, 
“Helen, better learn to shoot.” 

She was then 15, slender and shy, 
and the idea of coddling a rifle in her 
arms gave her the screaming meemies. 
Yet four years later she had outshot all 
the girls in the country and all the boy 
riflemen of the Midwest and East. 

We're talking about Helen Jenkins 
Wight, of Ohio, our national women’s 
rifle champion. The secret of her suc- 
cess? 

“I don’t know what made me a crack 
shot,” she admits, “except that I started 
young and got regular sleep. All I know 
is, I'll always be interested in guns, and 
I hope that my husband, who is now 
with the Army in India, will some day 
be interested in them, too.” 

Captain Collins Wight, it seems, has 
never cared for shooting! They met 
when Helen was the sensation of Ohio 
State University, where she majored in 
English constitutional history. She was 
then the nation’s ninth ranking woman 
rifle shot. 

Everybody agreed that Helen should 
be on the varsity team. But .the coach 
waved the book of rules, which said 
“No women.” 

Despite this humiliation, Helen went 
on to win four national women’s tham- 
pionships. Before her husband went 
overseas, she was on a team that helped 
test the Garand rifle for the Army at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 

“You can hit a mosquito at 50 yards 
with our new sharpshooter guns,” she 
claims. “But you’ve got to watch out 
for the kick, Our rookies get hurt be- 
cause they fold their thumbs over the 
stock instead of keeping them out of 
the way at the side. When the gun kicks, 
the thumb jumps up and hands out a 
lot of punishment.” 

The U. S. champ is now studying law 
at Columbia University. She aspires to 
become an expert on problems of juve- 
nile delinquency. Some gun, eh kid! 
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Toughening-Up Process 


Dinah Shore, radio songstress, tells 
this story: 

While we were in France entertaining 
the GIs, I was dining one night at_ mess 
with some officers. We were having 
steak and it was very tough. 

Noticing my struggles, the colonel 
apologized. “I know it’s tough,” he said, 
“but my orderly chased that cow 10 
miles before she would step on a mine!” 


Theez Americans! 


Each Allied vehicle entering Paris is 
hailed by the cheering populace shout- 
ing the name painted on its side. “Vive 
Lizzie!” they cry. “Merci, Blackpool!” 

One of the warmest welcomes was 
given to a truckload of American sol- 
diers. The crowd looked at the words 
chalked on the radiator, then yelled for 
all they were worth: “Vive! Check Oil 
Level!” 

London Evening News 


It’s Love! 


This is a letter Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton, the English author, wrote to a 
friend, telling of his engagement: 

“On rising this morning, I carefully 
washed my boots in hot water and 
blacked my face. Then assuming my 
coat with graceful ease and with the 
tail in front, I descended to breakfast, 
where I gaily poured the coffee on the 
sardines and put my hat on the fire to 
boil. My family, observing me leave the 
house by way of the chimney, and take 
the fender with me under one arm, 
thought I must have something on my 
mind. So I had. 

“My friend, I am engaged.” 


Lourdes Messenger 











Wons WEEK'S 16 issues of pages 


total 384 

Pages of 200 pictures; cartoons; maps 
and more 

Fun-packed features n° jokes thon a 
corouse’ 

A magazine "that tells hep stories ond tells 


them welll 
The cost? 40c per term (just 2%2¢ a week) 
For ae price-less magazine! Just take a 
- peek 


At WORLD WEEK! 





WHO'S WHO 


HARRY LLOYD HOPKINS 


President Roosevelt’s policies at the 
latest Big Three Conference will be 
strongly influenced by the fact-finding 
and judgment of Harry Lloyd Hopkins. 
Hopkins is to Roosevelt what Colonel 
House was to Wilson. He is at once the 
President’s most trusted friend, most 
imaginative adviser, and most confiden- 
tial “legman.” Harshly criticized by 
many, he has been termed by others: 


“Bold and resourceful, with uncannily | 
swift judgment. [In 1940-41 he insisted | 


Britain and Russia would not be de- 
feated.] He thinks faster than most 
remembers everything, smashes red 
tape, and gets things-done.” 


Born in Iowa 54 years ago, the son of 


a harness maker, he was graduated cum 
laude in political economy from Grin- 
nell College. After welfare work in New 
York, he became Governor Roosevelt's 
relief administrator. In Washington he 
has served, in turn, as Federal Emer- 
gency Relief, Civil Works, Rural Re- 
habilitation, and WPA administrator. 
Appointed Secretary of Commerce in 
1938, he#was forced to resign because 
of illness. Above all, his jobs always 
have entailed bringing people together. 
He first brought the Big Three together, 
managed all big Allied conferences. 


KING FAROUK OF EGYPT 


Young Farouk I, King of Egypt, has 
visited Ibn Saud (see Oct. 25, °48 
issue), King of Arabia, and Saud plans 
to return the visit. Such meetings are 
important because they may foreshadow 
an eventual United States of Arabia, 
which Arab nationalists have been seek- 
ing to promote. The one big point these 
nationalists are agreed on is opposition 
to Zionist aspirations for a Jewish state 
in Palestine. King Farouk, who is ex- 
tremely popular with his ‘subjects, has 
tried to steer-a middle course between 
pro-British groups (Egypt has been 
under British guidance since 1882) and 
the Wafdists (anti-British nationalists) . 
Only 25 years old and heir to a fortune, 
Farouk has Albania. and French ances- 


+ | tors, was educated in England. 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


INGLE 
UIZN2T 


What mends a 
dollar when 
it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 
,ers worn? 
hat holds 

the pieces 
where they’re 
matched 
Without ob- 
scuring what 
is patched? 














Fora 
‘Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 
an attack of surface 
pimples or blotchy skin. 
Coat iad ag with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply_ more liberally at — 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. 

can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment... 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Pos 
Dept. 3-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING ‘°.' 


war security Work for a jeweler. Also make large 
earnings at home. Amaze your friends by repairing 
their he pe A most jealously guarded 

étition. Day and evening classes. 
Gnesi o0 tho. terpest gubdinesiiinn aikeeiaeie 
U. S. A.—THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Smithfield $t., Pittsburgh, Po 














RINGS $2 2 PINS 60¢ 
; cases 











Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more eath! Th: biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 100 to serious approval 
applicants!! Money = if not coy JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 





BUY MORE WAR STAMPS 
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SAVING LIVES WITH 
SERUM ALBUMIN 


© Doctors today know the riddle of why an injured 

>. man, his wounds perfectly treated, may still not 
recover. He may be a victim of ‘‘shock,’’ a dan- 
gerous trend toward failure of blood circwlation. 
Unless this trend is promptly reversed, the effect 
is fatal. 

Now doctors have a new tool to fight shock—a 
tool newer than blood transfusions or plasma.This 
discovery, concentrated Serum Albumin, when 
used in shock cases, actually draws fluid from the 
body tissues into the circulation to make up the 
loss. This Human Serum Albumin is made from 
the blood you donate. 

Squibb Laboratories were among the first to 
produce Serum Albumin for our Armed Forces. 
Today vast quantities are in use by medical corps- 
men in critical battle areas, saving lives that would Donors’ blood is received at the Squibb processing plant in this room, where 


otherwise be lost. This is a typical example of how the temperature is kept at 35° F. Each bottle you see contains the blood of 
. : : SaaS one donor. After processing to obtain purified Serum Albumin, three com- 
Squibb translates the results of academic research plete hypodermic units are packaged together in a waterproof, buoyant 


into large-scale production when the need is great. container that can even be dropped from the sky by plane in an emergency. 


Testing in Squibb Laboratories. No matter how vast the 
quantities required, Squibb Laboratories hold to rigid 
standards of potency and uniformity. The production of 
Human Serum Albumin is one of the many Squibb activ- 
ities dedicated to saving lives in war as well as in peace. 


comparison. Te small vil at ho la contains abdut 314 ounces 

of Human Serum er cores Sactveless te 08 Gunsss et Soals blood de 
Albumin (Human) prepared by 

tee by landing partis and paratroops because Hao oatly 
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DEBATE BROADCAST 
Tune in February 20, 9:30 p.m. EWT, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
in cooperation with NUEA and Scho- 
lastic Magazines, will present a 45-min- 
ute discussion on the national debate 
topic: 

RESOLVED: That the legal voting age 

should be reduced to 18. 

Theodore Granik, Moderatur. Speakers: 


Affirmative 
Hon. Augustus W. Bennet, Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York. 
David A. Funk, Senior, Wooster (Ohio) 
High School. 
Betsy Ancker, Senior, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Negative 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Exec. Sec’y., 
American Ass’n. of Junior Colleges. 
Robert E. Mertz, Freshman, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Janie Teipel, Senior, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, Texas 





Intergroup Yearbook 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies is preparing « yearbook on inter 
group education. A large portion of the 
book will be devoted to describing prac- 
tices in schools (2lementary, secondary, 
and college) which dea! with problems 
of relationships of religious, racial, eth- 
nic, or any other minority groups in the 
United States. The editors are inter- 
ested in practices of any types. (a) any 
incidenta] emphasis ix. Socia) Studies or 
in other areas of instruction; (b) 
courses or curriculum units developed 
and taught; (c) student activities, such 
is athletics, assemblies, social] iife; (d) 
2ase studies of children concerned with 
group adjustment; (e) community activ- 
ities, particularly if these are either 
sponsored by schools or in some way 
elated to schools They are interested | 
in what individual teachers are doing as | 
well as in school-wide or city-wide pro | 
zrams 

Any suggestions on wha! teachers | 
think this yearbook should emphasize | 
3 contain will be welcomed. Printed or | 
mimeographed materials should be in- 

luded 

The editors are anxious to hear trom 
anyone doing work in this field If you 
are doing such work yourself or know of 
anyone else, please write to Miss Hilda 
Taba, National Council] fo: the Social 
Studies, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., or Mr. William Van Til, 
Bureau for )ntercultura) Education, 119 
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HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y: 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT 
of Discussion Questions with Answers, Quiz Questions 
with Answers, and large colored Wall Chart 


DR. CLAUDE M. FUESS, 
HEADMASTER, PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


“An ample and useful discussion of 
the possibilities of life insurance for 
the average person.” 


T. C. McCRACKEN, 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


“It will benefit teachers who wish to 
use its content in connection with in- 
structional work.” 


J. DUANE SQUIRES, 


CHAIRMAN, DEPT. OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
NEW LONDON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“It certainly should be a useful ad- 
junct to teaching and should have a 
wide distribution.” 


* * * 


FREE... to Teachers of Social 
Studies, Business, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Mathematics 
...aclear... concise... authorita- 
tive text for teaching life insurance. 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 


will give your students a clearer un- 
derstanding of the part life insurance 
plays in our modern society. Its 64 
pages are illustrated; and with the 
book are included two different sets 
of significant questions and answers, 
all worked out. Yours for the asking! 


The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey 
and Arthur C. Daniels, of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, have a rich back- 
ground of experience in this field, 
and all the informational resources 
of the industry to draw upon. Prom- 
inent educators were consulted and 
contributed helpful suggestions and 
constructive criticisms during the 
preparation of the book. 


The book was written in response 
to requests received by the Institute 
of Life Insurance from teachers and 
students in all parts of the country 
and has met enthusiastic response 
from coast to coast. It has been 
adopted as the official life insurance 
text by many Boards of Education. 
Send for your copy today! 








West 57th Street 


i 





/ SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 
zeae Fill out and mail the coupon today for your 
free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 


Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Without cost or obligation, please send my desk co py of the HANDBOOK OF 
LIFE INSURANCE, together with the Class Instruction Kit and large colored 
wall chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 


Name 





Position 





Sch } 





Street 





City Zone No. State. 
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Exchange this card 


... for a termful of 
stimulating class sessions 


Choose Your Special 
Feature on the Card IF YOU HAVE made your ‘reservations’ for classroom copies 


1. TENTATIVE ORDERS — This is the of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for this important school 
third week of the new term. Unless we 

hear further from you, we assume that ’ : prs ie 
your present supply is correct and will bill term, you and your students will follow significant military 
you for this amount. Make doubly sure 

that your order is right by mailing this ee ee , z . i 
confirmation card promptly. and political activities, interesting stories, and varied other 


vital features from one exciting week to the next. 


2. SAMPLE COPIES — If you have not 

yet placed a definite order after receiving , 

sample copies, ow is the time. Send in ; aps a fae . ‘ . 

your order as soon as possible before our IF YOU HAVE NOT yet mailed your card—rush it promptly 
paper quota is filled. Don't let your stu- 


tik aden" i to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES before we reluctantly hang 


pay later—mail this card promptly. 


———<—— ee up the “Sold Out” sign for this term. Last semester more than 


3. RENEWALS—After using SCHOLAS- Te = , = ee aepinics cs = : 
Tie GAAINAINSIEE. you know shat a veles- 624 orders for 14,680 classroom copies could not be filled after 


ble aid they are in the classroom. Renew 

now, before the supply of copies is ex- we reached the limits of our W.P.B. paper quota. 
hausied. Don't interrupt your students’ 

schedule of magazine class work by mail- 

ing your card immediately). 





spree remiss SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
order in any way—but this is the last week 
for such changes. Your order will be han- 
died just as you indicate on the card you Better Informed Students Today Become Finer Citizens Tomorrow 


send to yvs—mail it today. 
Senior Scholastic World Week e Junior Scholastic 











MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION CARD TODAY...OR THE CARD BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 











